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Organizing a Church by Families 


How one parish brings fathers and sons together—The two 
generations must co-operate in the church life 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD 


OUTH is a eritical period in the spir- 

itual life of the individual, and a try- 
ing one for the liberal parent. We feel 
rightly and wisely that we must respect 
the youth's conscious effort to think and 
act for himself during the period of his 
growing sense of personal responsibility, 
and that we must not exercise an ab- 
solute paternal authority over him. None 
of us feel that we can advise our fellow- 
parents. Only we all dimly realize that 
we must adopt the fraternal attitude 
toward our children during this trying 
period of youth, and try to use with them 
the modern method of fellowship and 
leadership rather than the old paternal 
method of authority. 

If we have done a good piece of work 
in training our children to think and act 
for themselves, they are bound to act ac- 
cording to the needs of their own genera- 
tion rather than the outworn conventions 
of ours. If we are wise enough to follow 
their lead and keep pace with them, we 
may be able to share experiences and 
exercise a friendly fraternal control and 
guidance over them. 

One thing is quite clear, that while we 
may not be able to exercise paternal au- 
thority, we cannot shirk our parental 
responsibility. Adopting the liberal method 
of organizing our homes and churches, we 
have merely substituted responsibility 
for authority. 


SH 


There was a tragic period in the history 
of our American life when we first made 
the shift from the old orthodox method 
of authority to the modern liberal method, 
when parents brought up under authority 
did not know how to manage. Children 
grew up without the discipline of obedi- 
ence to authority or the guidance of re- 
sponsible parental leadership. When those 
children came to maturity, we thought 
society was going to pieces. Fortunately, 
a later generation of parents had begun 
to learn the art of responsible parental 
leadership, and a more responsible set 
of young people are coming from our 
American homes. The time has now come 
when we must carry out of the home into 
the community this principle of parental 
leadership and fellowship. 

In discussing the problems of infancy, 
we found that the parents must create 
in the home a spiritual environment in 
which the spiritual life of the infant 
child could develop spontaneously and 
vigorously. It is evident that in the home 
and during the years of infancy the re- 
sponsibility rests exclusively with the 
parents. But during youth the environment 
to be created must be that of the com- 
munity as well as that of the home, and 
parents must share that responsibility 
with other parents and their own matur- 
ing children. 

We must try to remember that youth 


is a most trying period of adjustment, 
when the maturing boys and girls go out. 
from the home into the school and social 
world and find their family traditions and 
ideals in seeming conflict with those of 
other members of their set. They are 
under a constant temptation to abandon 
them, and meet the protests of parents 
with the age-old reply of youth to age, 
“Oh, Father—Mother—you do not under- 
stand !” 
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If we would “understand”, we must 
go with them out into the community. We 
must remember that a whole generation 
has passed since we parents were young. 
A wholly new set of problems has arisen 
through the overwhelming rush of new 
discoveries and new inventions. We par- 
ents cannot ignore the alert, eager in- 
telligence of youth seeking to keep pace 
with the onward rush of modern life. Nor 
can we throw upon the present generation 
of youth the exclusive responsibility of 
adjusting the traditions of the past to the 
ever-changing conditions of the present. 
The two generations must co-operate in 
preserving and passing on to future gen- 
erations in fullest vigor that intangible 
living thing that we call the spiritual life 
of the family. And families must co- 
operate to preserve and develop the spir- 
itual life of that community which we 
call the Church. So much for theory. 

During the last eight years a group of 
parents in the First Church in Cambridge 
(Unitarian) have been trying to realize 
this ideal of parental co-operation with 
youth in a simple and practical way. 
They have formed a conference group of 
parents and youths fifteen to sixteen years 
of age who meet with the church school 
each Sunday morning. It is a conference 
group, not a discussion group nor a class. 
The members of the group, youths and 
parents, meet as fellow members of a 
liberal church to confer; that is, to ex- 
change experiences. Hach member of the 
group, beginning with the youngest, is 
called on each Sunday to contribute what- 
ever knowledge or experience he has 
found helpful to him relative to the 
passage or topic under consideration. If, 
for instance, the topic is “Immortality”, 
he gives simply the idea of immortality 
that is helpful to him. The youth of 
fifteen is listened to with the same def- 
erence as the parent of fifty, for that 
youth represents, as every human being 
represents, a family that through all the 
vicissitudes of a million years of family 
life has had the faith to live on, to win 
for itself physical immortality. So the 
youth, expressing the traditions of that 
family life, however imperfectly or crudely, 
is listened to with deference. The par- 
ents also make their contributions: the 
doctor, the engineer, the business man, 
ull sharing with the boys in a common 
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interchange of beliefs and experiences. 
This conference method brings out the 
striking diversity of belief that exists in 
every liberal church. It brings it out in 
a way that strengthens, not weakens, the 
faiths and beliefs of the individual mem- 
bers of the conference. There is a liberal 
code of courtesy and helpfulness that is 
observed in almost all old well-established 
liberal churches that have passed through 
their controversial or inconoclastic phase. 
Under that liberal code, the rule is ob- 
served of contributing those positive be- 
liefs that are helpful to the individual 
member, and the further rule is observed 
of not contradicting. Under these two 
rules the diversity that is developed is 
positively helpful. 

As to the practical effect of these con- 
ferences: One young man who had at- 
tended them regularly for three years 
stated that they taught him that the older 
generation of parents were not a different 
race of human beings, separated from his 
generation by an impassable barrier of 
age, but that they were struggling with 
just the same problems that he was, 
had the same difliculties and the same 
habits of thought. They were, in other 
words, his fellows and he could, there- 
fore, accept their experience and sug- 
gestions. The older men uniformly came 
away from the conferences with a deeper 
faith in the youths that were to carry on 
after them. 
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It would appear that there had been 
created in fact a spiritual environment, 
a community spirit, that has proved help- 
ful both to the youth and to the parents. 
No one family could create that community 
spirit by itself. Neither youths nor parents 
could have created it separately. Herding 
youths together by themselves to study 
religion means dividing the community 
into age strata and breaking the family 
traditions. The church community must 
be organized by families, parents, and 
youths working together as fellow mem- 
bers of the Liberal Church, if our children 
are to have an enduring spiritual life, 
one that will give them the faith, the 
courage, the will to live on, generation 
after generation. 

1, personally, believe that if this ideal 
of the informal conference method of 
organizing a liberal church by families 
could be carried out, it would overcome, 
in part, the present revolt of youth 
against organized religion. 


Uplook 


I see the feet that fain would climb, 
You but the steps that turn astray ; 
I see the soul unharmed, sublime, 
You but the garment and the clay. 
You see a mortal weak, misled, 
Dwarfed ever by the earthly clod; 

I see how manhood perfected 

May reach the stature of a God. 
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Now We Know Iceland 


Notes and impressions of her millennary celebration 


ReyKJAVIK, ICHLAND. 


OU pronounce this capital city, as 

nearly as I can phoneticize it, though 
not precisely, Rdake-a-veek. It means 
“steaming bay’. The name was given to 
the place by a mariner, who saw steam 
rising on the edge of the sea. Many 
geysers flow with great force and con- 
stancy at a temperature not more than 
three degrees, Fahrenheit, below the boil- 
ing point. I could not keep my finger two 
seconds in a stream that gushed from a 
four-ineh pipe at one of the city “laun- 
dries”, where the poor may go and wash 
their clothes for a mite of a charge. Near 
by is a cement swimming pool fifty -feet 
square, with dressing rooms on _ three 
sides. Here the water of the thermal 
springs is tempered to the bathing native, 
who has never been much of a swimmer, 
islander and fisherman and _ seafarer 
though he be. Some day, when the au- 
thorities get the urge, they will capitalize 
this seemingly inexhaustible natural re- 
source, and there will be plenty of hot 
water in every home. 


Inclined to Americanism 


It is but one instance of what Iceland 
is going to do. Meanwhile, her people do 
not boast, and they move carefully. A 
fellow-traveler to the millennary celebra- 
tion of the founding of the Icelandic Par- 
liament—the oldest in the world—told me 
he had a mission with the present Par- 
liament with respect to the setting up of 
a national broadeasting station. Iceland 
has not yet “gone radio’. But later I 
learned that the negotiations came to 
naught, because the Parliament will not 
permit any arrangement which would take 
control out of their hands. Iceland is for 
the Icelanders. She will make her progress 
on terms that suit her. Nowhere is there 
-a greater determination, embodied in gov- 
ernmental law and dominance, to prevent 
exploitation and maintain economic inde- 
pendence, than in this little island of one 
hundred thousand souls. 

In the capital, whither thousands of sons 
and daughters have come from many 
lands, to join in this marvelous historic 
event, one feels an emerging practical 
sense that is quite like America’s business 
push and efficiency. Within a generation 
the city has grown to twenty-five thou- 
sand population—one-fourth of the whole 
i island—and her business streets are filled 

with lively tradesmen who speak English 
4 and like the ways of the West. There is 
bo city or people in Europe so much in- 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


The occasion of this article was the 
millennial celebration of the founding 
of the Icelandic Parliament, June 26- 
28, at which representative Unitarians 
from the United States were present. 

The Rock of the Law from which 
Dr. Dieffenbach addressed the Parlia- 
ment, as shown in the accompanying 
picture, was the site where, one thou- 
sand years ago, Iceland’s first Parlia- 
ment, the Althing, was held. 


clined to American-mindedness as they 
are here. Some say the future of the 
country lies with us, because, for one 
thing, as they tell you, their land belongs 
geographically to our hemisphere. In any 
case, those of us who came from Canada 
and the United States to witness, and 
some of us to participate in, the millennial 
eelebration, June 26-28, that attracted the 
attention of the whole world, breathed 
a congenial spirit, for the atmosphere 
was thoroughly democratic and all of the 
representative addresses were emphatically 
a practical, man-to-man expression of 
liberty in law and in the communal life, 
whieh differs radically from the temper 
of the prevailing governmental powers 
and the social ideas of Europe. Iceland 
is her own unaffected self, and her rudi- 
inentary distinctiveness has been bred in 
her not only, nor chiefly, by her political 
institutions but by her literature, which 
antedates Chaucer and ranks as high 
among university philologists as it does 
among novelists, poets, dramatists, and 
masters in folklore. I remember thirty 
years ago George Ade wrote a “fable in 
slang” entitled ‘The Preacher Who Flew 
His Kite’. The reverend clergyman won 
the ecstatic approbation of the “sanctified 
harness-maker”’, who was also one of his 
deacons, for his erudition, because he re- 
ferred with easy familiarity to the Ice- 
landie sagas. This item then impressed 
me greatly. Until that time, Iceland was 
for me a bleak glacier, away in the North 
Atlantic, and nothing more. In the gen- 
eration ensuing, the life of the people, 
so richly embodied in literary treasures, 
has been unfolding, until to-day, as we 
conclude her thousand years of parliamen- 
tary government, it may be accurately 
said that Iceland has joined the nations of 
the world. And may I say that the climate 
helps? During our stay the temperature 
was more like our summer than it was 
in Seotland, and I wore a Palm Beach 
suit most of the time. The Parliament has 
yoted the country into membership in the 


Norse Parliamentary Union, with Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland; and one 
of the significant actions during the re- 
cent celebration was a solemn vote of 
perpetual peace by and among these five 
countries. The Prime Minister said in my 
hearing that Iceland would be glad to 
join the League of Nations. 


Learning and Culture 


In her life of learning and culture, the 
island has concentrated in a university of 
real essence and character, which in its 
four faculties of law, medicine, philosophy, 
and theology does excellent work and pre- 
pares scholars for service at home and in 
other lands. When it is stated that not 
less than twenty colleges and universities 
of the United States sent to the Icelandic 
institution their greetings, which were 
delivered in person by chosen represen- 
tatives during the millennary week, it will 
be understood that Scandinavian history 
and literature are well nurtured at this 
seat of learning for the cultural and lin- 
guistic benefit of the world. Such eminent 
universities as Chicago, Harvard, Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, Yale, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Illinois, were proud to pay their 
tribute. It was a great privilege for me 
to read a letter from Prof. Joseph S. 
Ames, president of my Alma Mater, the 
Johns Hopkins University, in which he 
characterized the University as a great 
seat of learning which had sent forth 
illustrious sons to America, one of whom, 
Prof. Stefan Winarsson, is an honored 
member of the faculty of Johns Hopkins. 
The University was host, at a notable 
dinner, to its academic friends and the 
official delegates of the governments of 
Kurope and America in attendance upon 
the millennium. I had the good fortune 
to be a guest also at the Parliamentary 
dinner, an elaborate international occasion, 
and I was invited to the King’s dinner. 
These last two were impressive and en- 
joyable; but for distinguished personnel, 
and a certain high kindred genius, the 
gathering at the University banquet was, 
I think, the best event of the week. 

It seemed to me that here, also, the 
sympathetic bond was strongest between 
the United States and Iceland. There is 
little doubt in my mind that westward 
is the course of the island’s destiny. Her 
adventurous ones turn now to Canada and , 
the United States rather than to Europe, 
and other signs point clearly toward us. 
For example—and it is a real outward 
sign—when the capital city, in preparing 
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for the celebration, decided to make its 
police force smart and efficient for the 


care of the visitors, the authorities induced 
a member of the Chicago police depart- 
ment, a son of Iceland, Mr. J. Jonson, to 
come home. A yiking of heroic mold, six 
feet four, gentle as a child in speech and 
action, Jonson was responsible for much 
of the smoothness in the movement of 
the crowds, and the automobile traffic was 
admirably managed with all of an Ameri- 
ean city’s dispatch. 

It was important, also, that Reykjavik 


should decently entertain the principal 
delegates, and a new hotel—the only one 
worthy of the name—was erected and 


ready for the historic day, under the di- 
rection and largely with the capital of 
another Icelandic-American, Johannes 
Josefsson. Mr. Josefsson will be remem- 
bered as an actor-athlete on the vaudeville 
circuit in the cities of the United States. 
He was Olympic champion of Glima, the 


unique form of Icelandic wrestling, in 
1908, and had unusual ability in the 
drama. He returned to Iceland in 1928. 


To enter the Hotel Borg is to have the 
experience familiar to a visitor in a typical 
small-city American hostelry, especially at 
luncheon time, when the boosting good 
will of Rotary rules. 


Business in Iceland 


It was noticable that the men of busi- 
ness in Iceland take to the brisk and direct 
manner of the industrial and commercial 
leaders in the United States. They are 
teachable; in fact, eager to learn and get 
on. The importation of goods increases 
steadily. The merchants are still backward 
in*point of punctuality and efficiency, but 
they are overcoming this not unnatural 
slowness and shyness of a long, isolated 
life. 

Reykjavik is the best evidence 
could wish to see of progress to a modern 
standard. In other parts of the island it 
is also true. Thirty years ago there were 
less than three thousand souls in Reyk- 
javik, and they lived in very small houses, 
some of them made only of sod. To-day 
the city is extending rapidly and _ sub- 
stantially. The new houses are all con- 
strueted of conerete, and some of them 
are of attractive design. The average cost 
of a home is $10,000. 

Thirty miles from the capital there is 
a marvelous circular plain, surrounded by 
mountain, lake, and river, called Thing- 
vellir. Here is history! Leading down to 
this great field is a roadway hardly wider 
than a defile, eight hundred yards long. 
Half-way toward the plain is the sacred 
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Logberg, or Rock of the Law. On this 
ancient site the millennial event was 
celebrated with great dignity, but with- 


pomp. Here it was, in 930 a.p., that 
the first meeting of Iceland’s Parliament, 
the Althing, was held. Fifty thousand 
people gave themselves for three days to 
the unconscious pageantry of their liberty. 
They came to see and to hear, and were 
themselves the spectacle and the witness. 
More impressive than the eloquence of the 
brilliant spokesmen of many nations was 
the procession of the populace, endless, 
undemonstrative, and yet to the imagina- 
tive beholder overwhelmingly moving. For 
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a thousand years this people, so little in 
numbers, have sturdily kept on their 
career, while other peoples have degen- 
erated and disappeared. 

One watches their quiet countenances, 
the blue eyes, the Nordic features. What 
accounts for their rugged perpetuity? Cer- 
tainly, it is not due to the influences 
about them in other countries. They have 
lived above and beyond them, have they 
not? As a people they laugh at royal 
trappings and mummery, and only toler- 
ate the present relation with the King of 
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to him and spoke in perfect English of 
this and that, as a youth of sixteen would 
have it, and put David at ease. It is 
nothing against the King, this attitude of 
Iceland. They are simply ready for some- 
thing else. 

Sometimes an awkward situation arises. 
On the great day, Thursday, June 26, 
when, at the Rock of the Law, the orator 


representing each of the nations, great 
and small, spoke formal greetings, an 


Icelandic Boy Scout ran up to the breeze 
the proper flag of the speaker. All went 


—— 
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Photo by Mabel Haynes 


DR. DIEFFENBACH ADDRESSING THE ALTHING ON THE ROCK OF THE LAW 
Minister of Justice Jonsson, is standing at the left; Mr. Asgeir Asgeirsson, President of the 


Althing, in 


Denmark (though they respect him) be- 
cause they say their agreement with that 
country, which continues till 1948, will then 
be dissolved. Iceland is virtually auton- 
omous now, but the King has a title of 
recognition, which has been a convenient 
and protective arrangement. The feeling 
grows tense as the year approaches when 
Iceland will have a referendum; and it 
is not doubted she will become thoroughly 
independent and a virtual republie. 

A strong Parliament has led the country 
to self-consciousness. Every syllable that 
was spoken at Thingvellir before the 
Althing, or Parliament, by the lovely river 


Oxara, gave recognition to liberty and 
self-reliance. Since 1874, when Iceland 


adopted her constitution, the country has 
been tiring of monarchy. An incident be- 
fore my eyes illustrates the attitude of 
the populace. When the King of Denmark 
came ashore, to attend the celebration, a 
greeting hardly more than tepid awaited 
him, though he is a simple and un- 
affected monarch. He is a good sort. Some 
of those gathered at the quay grumbled 
at the homage paid to him by the officials 
receiying the royal entourage. One day, 
at Thingvellir, he walked out of the little 
church, quite alone, and seeing a lad, who 
happened to be David Savage, son of Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, of Worcester, Mass., 
near by with his camera, he came over 
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well until the spokesman for Denmark 
arose. There was no Danish emblem! A 
hush of mortification passed through the 
audience. Would it be suspected that here 
was a deliberate contretemps? And then 
the flag was found and raised, and the 
great crowd cheered, as much, one felt, 
in vindication of good manners as in re- 
spect for Denmark. “Some things, though 
accidental, ought not to happen”, said a 
distinguished Icelandic littérateur, know- 
ingly: 

A Plain Supper 


At the dinner to the King and Queen one 
would expect strict punctiliousness. On 
the contrary, there was an explicit word 
on our cards that the occasion would not 
require formal dress, and both men and 
women appeared as they pleased, which 
was quite unlike a company at a royal 
feast. It was, as a matter of fact, a plain 
supper of the country. There are’ many 
other signs of the fixed and stolid attitude 
against any continuance of old social and 
political customs. It is their way of life. 

Iceland is taking the next step quite 
naturally and inevitably. The reason is to 
be found in an established principle which 
has been, in fact, her religion. Let it be re 
called that Iceland once had a Roman 
Catholic bishop. In the custom of those 
hardy days, they cut off his head and 
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became Lutherans, just as to the South 
they summarily ended ‘the days of the 
Catholic Mary Queen of Scots and be- 
came Presbyterians. It is well in this his- 
toric setting to remark that as much 
cruelty and crime have been committed 
throughout the ages in the name of liberty 
as in the name of tyranny; and we are 
good Jesuits because we say the end jus- 
tifies it! I am not justifying it, but merely 
checking the records. Iceland’s rude for- 
bears wanted their own way, which is the 
beginning of liberty; and ever since the 
Reformation they have maintained the 
Lutheran religion in the state church. 
Now Lutheranism is the most paradoxi- 
cal of all Protestint sects, with a sacer- 
dotalism that has kept the Lutheran 
churches close to Rome, and at the same 
time a vehement revulsion, in the name 
of liberty, from the Ancient Mother. This 
latter is almost a fear complex, which is 
not easily explained, except as one sees 
in it the perpetuation of the spirit of that 
devastating, liberating giant, Martin! Ice- 
land has nurtured her liberty in and by 
her Lutheran religion; but it is a fact 
that the state church to-day in the capital 
is a small and unworthy building. One 
suspects that the national leaders have out- 
grown the thought of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, which is chiefly useful to- 
day in conserving the standard pieties 
and ethics, and in continuing the sense 
of the unity of the nation. In other words, 
the effect of the church is racially unify- 


‘ing rather than creatively spiritual. 


Iceland’s politicians, like the breed 
everywhere, need dynamic modern prophe- 
sying and evangelization in their business. 
But one thing they all believe with ardor 
—liberty. Two things, I may say—liberty 
and learning. The truth that makes men 
free and keeps them wise! Iceland believes 
that and religion sustains the faith. 


The Thousandth Anniversary 


I had a commission to speak for my 
native State of Maryland, by authority 
of the Secretary of State, David C. Wine- 


‘brenner, 3d. There were bearers of mes- 


sages from a number of our common- 
wealths—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, and others—in addition 
to the national congratulation spoken for 
President Hoover and the Congress by 
United States Senator Peter Norbeck. It 
was a moment in my life never to be 
matched—to speak on this thousandth an- 
niversary on the Rock of the Law. Facing 
the walls that rose before me, gaunt, 
ragged, and yet in solemnity to a sheer 
height of more than one hundred feet, I 
was swept, emotionally, by an imaginative 
tide, as I spoke of the nearness and one- 
ness of all men, however distant their 
lands, however many the years that sepa- 
rated them, if they were dedicated to the 
spiritual proposition that political free- 
dom is rooted and grounded in religious 
liberty. This is and has always been the 
source of power in the governments of 
the world. 

Such was my theme. Maryland, proudly 


called the Free State, learned this prin- 


ciple early. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
years before the nation was formally con- 
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stituted, Maryland passed her Act of Tol- 
eration, because she knew that mutual re- 
spect and appreciation are absolutely es- 
sential to the peace of men and the 
progress of civilization. So Maryland was 
joined indissolubly with Iceland, which for 
a thousand years had kept the faith and 
maintained her integrity against all the 
changes of time and men and states. 

Into that gray and brooding amphithea- 
ter of the ages, they had brought a modern 
device. The microphone was wired to am- 
plifying horns placed on the pinnacles of 
the cliffs. And as the speakers from many 
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nations repeated the simple truth of lib- 
erty and law, of service to the communal 
life, of sympathy, friendship, good will, of 
light and leading, and of peace toward 
Iceland, the voices were carried on the 
wings of the air far down into the valley, 
where the multitudes who did not see 
could. hear each word distinctly. And out 
of the plain and the valley, over the river 
Oxara, and beyond the mountains, to the 
uttermost parts of the earth and the sea, 
the tidings went, to fire men with en- 
thusiasm and to bless them with the per- 
petual blessing of peace. 


of a Church 


K. MAXWELL 


OME time ago there appeared in the 

window of an unoccupied corner build- 
ing in New York City a large sign that 
read: “This site to be the new home of 
the Unitarian Church of All Souls.” 

On a Sunday afternoon, I stood on the 
sidewalk at the southwest corner of 
Gramerey Park sketching the interesting 
rectory and north wall of All Souls Church, 
my interest in my subject mounting as my 
sketch progressed until, at its conclusion, 
I resolved to learn, if possible, something 
of its history. This led, quite naturally, 
to a visit to the Public Library, where I 
found a large volume by Helen Henderson. 
I soon returned and entered the church. 
In “A Loiterer in New York’, the author 
has entertainingly set down portions of 
the history of the church erected in the 
year 1854: 

“This Basilica di San Gio Battista in 
Monza, this distinct type of Northern 
Italian architecture, was the enthusiastic 
product of an ambitious architect, Jacob 
Wrey Mould, who, it seems, was not ap- 
preciated in those days, except by the 
president of the trustees, Moses H. Grin- 
nell, whom the pastor, Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, impatiently considered ‘bewitched 
by the architect’. 

“We feel the reflection of her father’s 
impatience in Miss Bellows’ allusion to 
Mould as a ‘talented spendthrift’ (the 
edifice proving costly). Yet she found the 
church handsome and unique. ‘And I 
thought the complicated and somewhat 
mysterious and inconvenient parsonage de- 
lightful’, she tells us, ‘but my mother did 
not.*”’ 

Through the long narrow’ windows, 
above, enough light fell upon the pages of 
my book to enable me to learn something 
of the personality of Dr. Henry Whitney 
Bellows. 

‘Dr. Bellows’ immense vitality found 
vent in many directions for the public 
good. When the Civil War broke out, Dr. 
Bellows’ great enterprise, the Sanitary 
Commission, the precursor of the Red 
Cross Society, engrossed him. Twenty mil- 
lions of dollars in money and_ stores 
passed through his hands; his associates 
served on over six hundred battlefields, 
including skirmishes; and in innumerable 
hospitals, camps, and soldiers’ homes. Be- 
sides this, the Commission collected and 
paid over twelve million dollars’ worth of 


soldiers’ claims, otherwise irrevocable.” 
Dr. Bellows remained pastor of All Souls 
for forty-three years. 

I paused in my reading to study the 
tremendous arch just across the church 
and attempted a diagram of it. Here was 
a convenient bench, and a hassock for my 
feet—what luxury in a dismantled edifice! 
My next sortie was in the direction of 
the chancel, where I found a somewhat 
clean nook for the hassock. I deposited 
it. hoping I might have the courage to 
return and bear it away with me as a 
souvenir. A fragment of the chancel rail 
stood in position, and in large characters 
on the chancel wall was the following 
ornamental inscription: HAVE WE NoYT ALL 
ONE FATHER? 

In the book, I read: “The memorial 
to Dr. Bellows, placed to the left of the 
pulpit, is in the form of a life-size, full- 
length figure in comparatively high relief 
against a lettered and delicately decorated 
background ; the subject, dressed in ample 
official robes, stands, presenting a three- 
quarter view to the spectator. Renaissance 
ornament surrounds the bronze tablet, of 
which the whole arrangement is: perhaps 
the most eloquent example of St. Gaudens’ 
great professional prowess, not only as a 
technician—although it is indeed supreme 
in this monument—but as a psychologist, 
revealing with unusual fluency the charac- 
ter, the force, the style, the ensemble, of 
a man great in a very special field of 
action.” I looked around eagerly for some- 
thing suggestive of a pulpit; and there 
was a fragment of wooden grille lined 
with plaited drapery of a rich red. And 
to the left of it was a significant scar 
upon the wall, from which apparently a 
large tablet had been removed. I turned 
a page to a photograph of the tablet. 

I heard the pounding of the great door, 
turning to and fro on its hinges, and 
suddenly realized not only that I was 
very much alone but that I was in danger 
of walking into a treacherous hole in 
the floor. 

That night I went to open my window 
and, finding a full moon beaming on the 
city, wondered if it might be searching 
the recesses of the old rectory. It would 
not have been strange if I had dreamed, 
that night, of the great divine, standing 
within the church with one arm raised 
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toward heaven, and intoning impres- 
sively, “This Church, erected for the 


worship of God and service of man, shall 
be maintained.” 


The next day saw me at my post 
again. It was interesting to trace the 


direction of the aisles, several of which 
ran crosswise; these were at the sides 
of the edifice only, and short. Looking 
up, I saw that the glass in the great 
dome was white, although that of the 
windows was a soft amber. Studying the 
wall of the chancel, I found, under the 
large inscription constituting its prom- 
inent feature, five niche-like depressions 
surmounted by heavy moldings. Passing 
from the chancel, I discovered an enticing 
vista—a room with a quaint fireplace and 
generous arched windows. 

Respectful pilgrim to the home of Dr. 
Bellows, in order to enter the rectory I 
had to mount a pile of brick and mortar 
from a break in the wall. I surveyed the 
room with pleasure. The largest of the 
three windows was so decorative that I 
revised a hasty supposition that I had 
stumbled upon the kitchen; yet I knew 
this to be the rear of the rectory. On the 
inner side of the room was a door on 
either side of a simulated niche, one door 
being open, yet filled in with solid plaster. 
Through the second door, I surveyed a hall 
the like of which I never hope to see 
again, the walls a series of odd em- 
brasures, niches, and clefts, the floor 
punctuated by steps. An unusual stair- 
ease oddly placed was presently dis- 
closed, and as I tried to trace its upward 
path, it shrank away and disappeared, 
the wayward walls gratifying its bashful 
whim. Had it been a spiral staircase it 
could not have been more beguiling. 

Bravo, Jacob Mould! 

The hall seemed to spread out sur- 
prisingly here, and in the wall toward 
the church a large black object appeared, 
as if inserted; wide enough, yet too low 
for a door, it baffled me. A vault, perhaps! 

The bright daylight, glimpsed from afar, 
now received me as I stepped into the 
all-important front or reception room of 
All Souls Rectory, no doubt vivid in 
memories. Here, very likely, distinguished 
people and undistinguished were received 
with equal courtesy; and this not only 
in Dr. Bellows’ time, but since. Many 
kindnesses were done here and encourag- 
ing words spoken. Now, packing boxes, 
partially filled with odds and ends, re- 
posed on one side, and all about was 
débris. A small, antiquated trunk, with 
quaint dignity, stood firmly on its base 
and seemed to my casual eyes to be 
locked and in perfect trim. Under two of 
the three windows were built-in book- 
cases, underneath the third a high, square 
shelf intended possibly for some huge 
tome. On the west side of the room was 
the arch—this one framing an alcove with 
cupboards. 

I retraced my tedious steps through 
the curious hall, the rear room, and the 
dim church, pausing outside to read 
these words: “The Lord of Hosts is with 
us.” And I thought of Mould, the architect, 
and again exclaimed with gratitude: 
Bravo, Jacob Mould! 
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Out of the Humanist Confusion 


Distinction between the religious and cultural varieties of thought 
ROBERT B. DAY 


ONCERNING the meaning of the term 

“humanism”, I get the impression that 
the public is confused. Nor is this fact 
particularly surprising in view of the 
widely different tendencies in modern 
thought the term is being used to express. 
Between the humanism of Charles Francis 
Potter and that of Irving Babbitt, Paul 
Elmer More or Walter Lippmann, for ex- 
ample, there is a difference in first prin- 
ciples, Mr. Potter’s recent pronouncement 
to the contrary notwithstanding. A con- 
stantly increasing number of people, I 
think, especially within the ranks of the 
Unitarian Church, are becoming aware of 
this confusion and will welcome help from 
most any source that may serve to reduce 
it to order. A reading of “Humanism and 
America’’*, a group of fifteen essays edited 
by Prof. Norman Foerster, would prove, 
I believe, a step in the right direction. 

For a group of readers like those of THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEcister, for most of whom the 
term “humanism” represents a certain 
attitude in religion, it should be explained 
at once that humanism, as interpreted by 
the contributors to this symposium, repre- 
sents something quite different from their 
conception. Here humanism is conceived 
not as a state of mind in religion, but as 
a critical attitude toward life in general, 
with special reference to art and letters. 
Despite the difference in the approach, 
however, and despite the radically differ- 
ent conclusions reached by the two groups, 
it is evident to anyone who analyzes the 
situation that their paths cross fre- 
quently, since both are wrestling to some 
extent with the same problem. 

The humanists in religion—the left wing, 
that is, of Unitarianism—make it their 
primary aim to answer the question: 
“What is man’s place in the cosmos?” 
The answer which this group has given 
to this question thus far appeals to many 
people as essentially negative. In so far as 
they agree, that is, the humanists affirm 
that the answer is not that given by 
traditional theology. It is not the present 
purpose to deal at length with this type 
of humanism. It should be said, however, 
that the religious humanists tend strongly 
toward the naturalistic position in phil- 
osophy and toward what appears to some 
to be a naive faith in the possibilities of 
science and the scientific method as a 
means of salvation, Whether or not Irving 
Babbitt is justified in so doing some may 
question, but he contends in his essay in 
the present series that what left-wing 
Unitarians call humanism is actually 
humanitarianism. 

Humanism, as represented by the con- 
tributors to the present volume, is con- 
cerned primarily with human life and the 
sort of interpretation that is given it in 
the realms of art and letters. Its at- 
titude is severely critical of the present 
dominant tendencies. All the contributors 


*HUMANISM AND AMERICA, Edited by Nor- 
mip, Monestae. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
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to the present volume frankly agree that 
the complete surrender in modern life, 
and the reflection of this surrender in 
art and literature, to the naturalistic 
dogma is producing a degenerate art and 
literature and a corresponding enfeeble- 
ment of character. They deplore the identi- 
fication of man with his environment, the 
tendency to reduce him to a chaos of sen- 
sations, instincts, and @esires, “checking 
and counterchecking one another in end- 
lessly shifting patterns”, and insist that 
in addition to a law which governs life 
upon its naturalistic level there is a law 
which governs life upon its distinctively 
human level. They frankly affirm a du- 
alism of the sort which Emerson ex- 
pressed long ago in lines which have be- 
come a sort of humanistic credo: 


There are two laws discrete 
Not reconciled— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet 
And doth the man unking. 


Unquestionably it is this dualistic em- 
phasis, this insistence upon “two laws 
discrete”, which distinguishes these new 
humanists from the left-wing Unitarians, 
and makes the appeal at the present time 
so attractive. We live in an age, as these 
men continually emphasize, when, under 
the influence of the naturalistic-scientifie 
dogma, on the one hand, stemming from 
Bacon, and the sentimental humanitarian 
dogma stemming from Rousseau, on the 
other hand, we are rapidly losing sight of 
the individual and his distinctively human 
powers and capacities. And so the human- 
ists call us back to an interest in such 
a culture as characterized the Age of 
Pericles in Greece, the Renaissance in 
Italy, and Elizabethan England. They re- 
call us from our faith in science and our 
complete absorption in society and _ in- 
stitutions to a faith in man and his tra- 
ditions. They point to modern literature 
and drama—specifically to such works as 
those of Dreiser, Cabell, O’Neil, and others 
—and indicate the loss of dignity man 
has suffered when we compare him, as 
these writers describe him, with the pre- 
sentment he receives at the hands of the 
great leaders of the classical tradition: 
The humanists present a forceful appeal 
for a return from that which is peripheral 
in human experience to that which is cen- 
tral, a revival of emphasis upon the nor- 
mal to replace the present glorification of 
the eccentric. 

In the main, as I have already indicated, 
the contributors to this work are men 
whose interests are predominantly artistic 
and literary. Their approach to this funda- 
mentally ethical problem is consequently 
that of the artist and man of letters. 
They are all men of wide knowledge and 
experience, and the volume is most en- 
gaging. They are not concerned merely 
with the technical and philological prob- 
lems of literature. All of them would re- 
gard the present tendency toward a purely 
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scientific study of art and letters as a 
misfortune. For them, as for the ancient 
Greeks who are their models, art is an 
interpretation of life, and the central prob- 
lem for them, as for the Greek tragedians, 
for Shakespeare, and the great writers 
all through history, is the ethical one. 
When they look about them to-day they 
are conscious—what thoughtful person is 
not?—of the modernist’s failure to make 
intelligent judgments of value. “The 
noise and the whirl increase, the disillu- 
sion and depression deepen, the nightmare 
of futility stalks before us.” This is the 
burden of their cry; but unlike Mr. 
Krutch, whose consciousness of “intellec- 
tual defeat and spiritual dismay” is set 
forth in “The Modern Temper’, these men 
have a constructive message—they make 
us a definite proposal. 

For the purpose of this article it would 
be superfluous for me to enter into any 
detailed, criticism of the different essays. 
To anyone familiar with the writings of 
Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, the 
contributions of these two men—the un- 
disputed leaders of the movement—will 
recall previous essays and _ writings. 
More is a brilliant critic of life and 
letters who will amply repay a reader for 
his labor. 

Mr. Babbitt is stimulating, as usual, 
and succeeds as well as one has any right 
to expect in his attempt to define human- 
ism. “Humanism” for him is a word with 
a twofold connotation. Historically, it 
means the attitude of mind expressed by 
the Renaissance scholars who turned their 
backs on the Middle Ages in favor of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Psychologi- 
eally, it means that point of view, which, 
in auy age, aims at proportionateness 
through a cultivation of the law of meas- 
ure. Two authorities he quotes as expres- 
sive of the humanist’s spirit: first the 
‘nothing too much” of Greek antiquity ; 
and second, Matthew Arnold’s statement, 
“T hate all over-preponderance of single 
elements.” Mr. Babbitt makes it plain 
here, as he has done elsewhere in his 
writings, that the essential aim and em- 
phasis in humanism is ethical value. The 
prevailing tendency, the modernistic 
mania, is toward surrender to the flux. 
Mr. Babbitt deplores this tendency and 
pleads for a faith in the power of the 
human will to rise above the flux and 
assert itself as a determiner of its own 
destiny. Just now the current disposition 
is to put our faith in science and to make 
that the God of our salvation. Mr. Babbitt 
does not quarrel with science, but regards 
the “humanitarian” hope as a snare and 

-a delusion, impelling us on toward a fate 
very different from the Utopian vision of 
the humanitarian. 

The humanistic ideal, as suggested in 
Professor Gass’s brilliant essay on the 
“Well of Discipline’, is one in which 
trained and intelligent minds, steeped in 
a common tradition, will travel along the 
paths of individual happiness, and prepare 
the way, at the same time, through a 
humanistic rather than a_ scientific or 
humanitarian education, for a fruitful 
fellowship with one another. The emphasis 
on specialization might be radically 
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changed by the shift toward the ideal of 
the humanist. 

In any series of essays the quality of 
workmanship is uneven. No one, however, 
will deny the value of such criticism. 
Undoubtedly the point of view lacks the 
broad expansiveness which so strongly ap- 
peals to the modernist. The stress upon 
the inner check, the frein vital, is charac- 
terized by a certain austerity. The funda- 
mental emphasis, however, strikes me as 
timely. Philosophers, for example Profes- 
sor Sellars, may distinguish between the 
reductive naturalism of the latter nine- 
teenth century and the humanistic nat- 
uralism of the present. Certain leaders 
of thought in the realm of art, drama, 
literature, and so on, may appreciate the 
distinction, but, by and large, the ten- 
dency among us is still strong to identify 
our lives with temperament and circum- 
stance and to accept the shallow doctrine, 
which certain modern schools of psychol- 
ogy have done so much to encourage, that 
we are the slaves, not the masters, of our 
destiny. We need a new gospel. If it comes 
from the rank of our literary and dramatic 
and artistic critics, and not from the ac- 
cepted oracles of the present, the physi- 
cal scientist and psychologist, let us never- 
theless respect them. 

One final word. In the most penetrating 
of these essays, “The Dilemma of Modern 
Tragedy”, Alan Reynold Thompson refers 
to several influences which he says have 
combined to destroy heroic tragedy. The 
first of these is the undermining of re- 
spect for the hero-prince who in the 
Renaissance tradition always received a 
deferential response from the audience. 
Modern democracy has changed this, 
Again, industrialism, he says has fos- 
tered the feeling that success is synony- 
mous with getting rich. And _ third, 
science has not only helped to destroy 
popular traditions that might have 
nourished a modern spirit of admiration 
for man as a hero, but has fostered a 
wintry air of skepticism, making him ap- 
pear not an imperfect angel but a super- 
educated monkey. Finally, psychology in 
particular has industriously been cutting 
at the roots of heroism, the belief in free 
will, by exhibiting the unchained causes 
for conduct. 

The writer of tragedy who succumbs 
to these influences, says Mr. Thompson, 
finds himself in a dilemma. Unable to 
believe in greatness himself, he cannot 
inspire others. This is not only the di- 
lemma of the modern writer of tragedy, 
but of many a modern intellectual. There 
are many explanations of it. With the 
vast majority, however, and _ especially 
with many a modern preacher, it has been 
due to a rather naive and childlike ac- 
ceptance to the tale of modern science 
and a failure sufficiently to respect the 
humanistic tradition. Science, as every in- 
telligent person is aware, attracts a cer- 
tain portion of behavior, natural and 
human, and formulates it into laws. And 
these laws serve their own good purposes. 
Recognized for what they are, they 
are very useful, but they do not by any 
means tell the whole story, and the por- 
tions they omit may be the most vital 
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chapters in the human epic. So, it seems 
to me, the humanistic emphasis as set 
forth in the volume under consideration 
is particularly timely. It bids us acquaint 
ourselves with the human tradition, and 
in our study find the inspiration which 
will enable us to restore to man _ his 
rightful dignity. 


Goes from England to Spread 
Unitarianism in South Africa 


Spreading the Unitarian message in the 
larger towns of South Africa in the hope 
of planting new churches on that conti- 
nent is the special work of Rev. Sydney T. 
Pagesmith, who has recently gone from 
England to serve for an experimental 
year as assistant and propagandist min- 
ister of the Free Protestant Unitarian 
Chureh in Cape Town, South Africa. Mr. 
Pagesmith, who is minister of the Free 
Church, Unitarian, in St. Helens, England, 
has rendered valuable missionary and 
propaganda services in various parts of 
that country and Scotland, and his going 
to South Africa is endorsed and was 
undertaken at the request of the British 
General Assembly of Unitarian Churches. 

His work will lie in the larger towns of 
the South African Union, Fort Elizabeth, 
Durban, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and the 
Cape. 

The Cape Town church is raising a 
“special effort fund’ of a minimum of 
$1,000 toward this missionary project. 

Interest in disseminating the principles 
of liberal religion in South Africa was 
doubtless augmented by a recent triumph 
of obscurantism in that region, a heresy 
trial in which the synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church found Prof. J. du Ples- 
sis, professor of New Testament exegesis 
at the Theological College of Stellenbosch, 
guilty of heresy, and sentenced him to be 
dismissed from the staff of the college. 
Professor du Plessis was charged, among 
other things, with believing’ «that “the 
Bible is not inerrantly inspired in all its 
parts’, and that “Christ in becoming hu- 
man divested himself of his divine at- 
tribute’ and was “humanly ignorant”. 

The trial and verdict created a sensa- 
tion. The Cape Times concluded a critical 
editorial by declaring: 

“The great problem the Synod had to 
face was not merely whether it should 
censure one whom it regarded as a re- 


calcitant professor, but whether the 
church, for whose administration it is 
responsible, is to harmonize its own 


teaching with the knowledge and demon- 
strable truth of science. Is the church to 
remain static, and fail to synchronize the 
beat of archaic pulses with the rhythm of 
science? Or is it to be a dynamic body 
incorporating into and harmonizing with 
its own teachings the substance of modern 
knowledge? The churches which have best 
retained their grip on modern conscious- 
ness are essentially the churehes which 
have answered these questions most un- 
equivocally. So far the Dutch Reformed 
Church has made no attempt to face, let 
alone solve, these problems, except by 
dismissing from its service the one man 
who has been conspicuous for his at- 
tempts to keep the church in vital re- 
lation to modern thought and knowledge.” 
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Out of Work 


Roe has many obligations. One of them 
is comprehension of the point of view of the 
other person—the other person in this particular 


being the man out of work. The fact that he has no- 


job may be largely his own fault, as Henry Ford 
declares; or it may be the result of contingent 
circumstance over which he has no control. Reli- 
gion is concerned in knowing why the problem of 
unemployment confronts us; but it is even more 
concerned in helping correct the condition, and in 
relief of the unemployed and their families. It is 
no fun to be out of work and to have no prospect 
of work—the position of thousands, to-day, with 
wives and families needing support. 

Modern industry has become highly productive. 
More and more it is exchanging man-power for 
machine-power. The result of this evolution has 
heen accumulation of great wealth, on the one 
hand; and on the other, men without jobs. No in- 
formed person questions the wealth held by indi- 
viduals and corporations. Even with stock markets 
making new low levels almost daily, with trade and 
business depressed and in distress, plenty of capital 
is waiting investment as soon as confidence is re- 
stored. The wealth of the nation continues to be 
controlled by a relatively small group. The prob- 
lem still is distribution of property on an equable 
basis. 

The United States is an extravagant nation. As 
one travels up and down in it, he sees everywhere 
evidence of prosperity and luxury. Now and then 
he gets glimpses of the ugliness of poverty and 
the tragedy of men out of work. But the general 
aspect is one of steadily increasing material 
resources, 

This Labor Day we will have to listen to a wide 
appeal from a great concourse of people protesting 
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against the injustice of hoarded wealth, extrava- 
gant expenditure, indifference to suffering and 
struggle. Many of these are women and children 
who have nothing whatever to do with the fact 
that organized labor may have overreached itself. 
Here is an evident, practical Christian problem. 
Christianity teaches, rightly, that the man across 
the way is my neighbor, whether he is prosperous 
or not; whether he owns a flourishing business, or 
is jobless. The church must always take the side 
of the unfortunate. Religion is not religion unless 
it knows how to help poor people. Organized labor 
has created an attitude of hostility in many com- 
munities, and it is difficult to change an enemy 
into a friend. But the fact remains that a great 
many entirely innocent folk are suffering because 
the wage earner is not earning. Wealth and ma- 
terial resources have increased prodigiously. But 
this increase has not been impartially distributed. 
The ideal of Christianity is to make an impartial 
distribution—one that will be fair all around. At 
all events, that is the way we interpret that great 
pronouncement, “The Brotherhood of Man”. 


Eliot’s Future Religion 


ANY BOOKS are coming off the presses de- 
scribing the changes in religious interpreta- 
tion. Several of these volumes are reviewed in THE 
REGISTER, and reviewed adequately. Some are con- 
servative; some are progressive. Most excite think- 
ing either by their denials or affirmations. One 
fact evolves out of them all; namely, that religion 
at its best never has had and never can have any- 
thing static about it. It must move, to conform to 
a constantly moving universe. No one ever said 
this better or more convincingly than Charles W. 
Eliot in his epoch-making address, “The Religion 
of the Future”. This address was delivered July 
22, 1909, at the close of the session of the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology. A better definition 
of religion applying to this and the coming time 
can hardly be found. As a composition in English 
it was almost faultless. Its prose was rhythmic and 
exalted. It was a masterpiece of clear thinking, 
candid statement, and enduring application. When 
published, the address encountered a storm of oppo- 
sition. One religious journal of wide circulation 
declared that “Dr. Eliot had not the right even to 
call himself a Christian’. 

It is not always possible to quote from an address 
delivered twenty years ago and expect the same 
quotation to apply to the present time. In this case, 
however, it is possible. In fact, we doubt if there 
is in print a brief interpretation of a religion for 
to-day and to-morrow that will better stand the 
test. For this reason, we quote the paragraph 
pointing out the necessity of a developing faith: 

The future religion will have the attribute of univer- 
sality and of adaptability to the rapidly increasing 
stores of knowledge and power over nature acquired 
by the human race. As the religion of a child is in- 
evitably very different from that of an adult, and must 
grow up with the child, so the religion of a race whose 
capacities are rapidly enlarging must be capable 
of a corresponding development. The religion of any 
single individual ought to grow up with him all the 


way from infancy to age; and the same is true of the 
religion of a race. It is bad for any people to stand still 
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in their governmental conceptions and practices, or in 
the organization of their industries, or in any of their 
arts or trades, even the oldest; but it is much worse 
for a people to stand still in their religious conceptions 
and practices. Now, the new religion affords an indefi- 
nite scope, or range, for progress and development. It 
rejects all the limitations of family, tribal, or national 
religion. It is not bound to any dogma, creed, book, or 
institution. It has the whole world for the field of the 
loving labors of its disciples; and its fundamental pre- 
cept of serviceableness admits an infinite variety and 
range in both time and space. 


When we realize that vision of Dr. Eliot, that 
“universality and adaptability”, we may conclude 
that the goal in spiritual thinking is in the way 
of being attained. 


Inge Speaks Again “ 


Eee INGE has spoken once more. It has be- 
come the custom for this remarkable man to 
get not only into leading religious and secular 
magazines, but on the front pages of newspapers. 
He spoke with his usual boldness and originality. 
He said that suicide was justified in certain in- 
stances, and that criminals should be allowed to 
execute themselves. He also discussed what he 
called ‘another delicate question, that of birth- 
control”. It is interesting to know exactly what 
he said: “I think every criminal condemned to 
death ought to be allowed to carry out the sentence 
on himself in his own way. I should not 
censure a man, who, knowing he was dying slowly of 
an agonizing disease, wishes to shorten his suffer- 
ings. . . . Some method of checking the natural 
growth of numbers beyond the means of subsis- 
tence is always necessary, and nearly always has 
been practiced. The choice lies between the new 
methods and the practice of abortion, which is 
more common than many suppose. . Our duty 
is to try to break down the opposition of the tra- 
ditionalists to any consideration of this vital ques- 
tion, and the only claim we make is that the ques- 
tion should be handled without prejudices.” 

At his next utterance we may expect Dean Inge 
to recommend that legalized methods be adopted 
for terminating life for hopelessly malformed and 
idiotic infants; and that persons afflicted with an 
agonizing, incurable disease be quietly relieved of 
their sufferings. : 

All these questions come on for perennial delibera- 
tion, and have both their opponents and propo- 
nents. It is the old question discussed a few weeks 
ago in these pages: of progressive and conservative. 
The problem, of course, reduced to its simplest 
analysis, is one of cherishing life as the most 
precious possession on this planet. One of the first 
lessons taught medical students, and properly so, 
is that every effort, and every self-denial, must be 
made to sustain and perpetuate that life. Hence 
the development of medical science. And what 
magnificent triumphs medicine has to its credit! 
One of the noblest battles being fought is the battle 
for the preservation of life and health. And it is 
winning. Yet medical authority is beginning to 
question the validity, if not the wisdom, of its tra- 
dition to sustain and preserve life at all costs. In- 
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cluded in that inscrutable quantity, future time, 
may be a wise provision that society, families, and 
the individual himself be not burdened with a life 
that is worse than death. We require such men as 
Dean Inge, and our great medical authorities and 
ethical teachers, to guide us in this certainly per- 
plexing problem. 


Joy for Mourning 


UDGE HENRY NEIL, writing in Plain Talk, 
describes the attitude of George Bernard Shaw 
toward funerals. It seems that Shaw was attend- 

ing the cremation of his mother, a ceremony he 
spoke of as “charming and most impressive’. But 
when he heard loud weeping on the part of the 
undertaker, he was offended, and remarked to him: 
“See here, my man, you must stop that. We want 
no professional mourners.” The man then turned 
his tear-marked face, and Shaw perceived that he 
was his mother’s grocer and friend for many years. 
Shaw apologized. 

But the great satirist did not spare the funeral 
ceremony, as the following letter to Judge Neil 
indicates : 

You must try to educate people into a wholesome re- 
action against the present method of disposing of the 
remains of the dead, and the artificial gloom and horror 
of our funerals. .. . The instinct that makes people 
send flowers as a farewell is a right instinct, and the 
inculcated notion that they should wear black and pull 
long faces is a monstrosity. If we cannot rejoice in the 
memory of the dead, we had better let them alone. 

We are being educated away from the “artificial 
gloom and horror’ of the funeral Shaw speaks 
about. Among more progressive groups we hear 
no longer the protracted, dismal discourse. Crépe, 
habiliments of mourning, black-bordered cards and 
note paper are being discarded. Not for a moment 
would we be lacking in proper respect. We lay 
our dead away with gifts of flowers and a digni- 
fied service; but the days of hired mourners, lugu- 
brious figures and inscriptions for headstones, 
black hearses and horses, are going or gone. 

We were talking the other day with a friend 
ninety years of age. She was happy, convincingly 
so, at prospect of further adventure. She had found 
a great deal of joy and satisfaction in this world, 
and she anticipated a similar experience in another. 
In her mind was not the slightest doubt that death 
would be a revelation; that it would disclose de- 
lights and undertakings which would mean con- 
tinued happiness and usefulness. On one thing she 
insisted; that those left behind should not mourn 
her departure. 

“Why such despair and grief when our friends 
leave us?” she asked. “We put off pain and regret, 
don’t we, and find new joys, and work that is 
worth while?” She had a conviction which no argu- 
ment or doubt could disturb; and this conviction 
enables her to await the great transition calmly 
and confidently. When we have a conviction of 
personal survival, and continued work, as this 
ninety-year-old Christian, we will rejoice; and the 
funeral will lose, as it certainly should, its tragic 
and gruesome aspects. 
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Paths to Peace 


EDUCATING FOR Prace. By Elizabeth Miller 
Lobingier and John Leslie Lobingier. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 

Almost three years ago the writer of 
this review suggested to the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association the desirability of 
publishing a text for church schools cover- 
‘ing the field of peace education. He was 
told at that time that there would not 
be enough interest in our schools to make 
such a course worth while. It is, there- 
fore, with particular interest that he 
welcomes the study prepared by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lobingier of the Congregational 
Edueation Society. Hducating for Peace 
does exactly what we had in mind three 
years ago. It deals with the problem of 
peace education in the home, in the 
church, and in the school in a thoroughly 
practical way. The list of source mate- 
rial, with comments, is of inestimable 
value to the church school superintendent 
or teacher. 

The emphasis on world peace as a prob- 
lem for the educator is of elementary im- 
portance, and equally important is the 
emphasis on peace education as a major 
responsibility of the church. As the au- 
thors say, the church “as a matter of his- 
tory has been as ready as other agencies 
to put its seal of approval upon specific 
wars and upon war as an institution”. 
They go ou to point out that correct- 
ness of belief rather than Christian 
purposes in the affairs of life have all 
too frequently been the important thing 
in religious practice. They also em- 
phasize the fact that mysticism, which 


magnifies the importance of personal 
religions, has usually been accompan- 
ied by ‘lessened emphasis on great 


social values such as international-mind- 
edness”. This book is probably addressed 
to those who believe with the authors 
that “the church is a potential force for 
international good will”. This is true not 
only in the church school but in the at- 
mosphere of the church itself, the service 
of worship and hymnology. 

The book is simply written and is re- 
plete with valuable suggestions not only 
for the church school teacher but for the 
parent and the minister. Ideally, it should 
be in the home of every parent, and 
practically it should be on the desk of 
every minister and church school super- 
intendent and teacher in our fellowship. 

R. 0. D. 


Worth-while Discourses 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF Jesus Curist. By Wil- 
lard Chamberlain Selleck. Boston: The Murray 
Presa. 

The minister of the Universalist Chureh 
in Riverside, Calif., publishes here, in 
book form, discourses originally delivered 
in his church. His conception is Unita- 
rian. He believes that Jesus “reveals 
God most and best by his own natural, 


noble, beautiful, blameless manhood”; that 
the true greatness of Jesus consisted in 
an exalted spirituality, a prophetic dis- 
cernment of a moral kingdom of Heaven, 
and the consistency of his nature, in 
that he lived his precepts, and exemplified 
the truth. “He was a consistent, balanced, 
sane, heavenly-minded spirit.” Worth-while 
discourses are these. F. B.S. 


The Art of Poetry 


Porrry AND Porrs: Essays. By Amy Lowell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.25. 

Amy Lowell must have been a tireless 
worker. To the fertility of her powers, 
many volumes, already published, bear 
witness. And still they come. Since her 
death, three volumes of posthumous verse 
haye been issued; and now her literary 
executors have put into print what, we 
understand, is the first of several volumes 
of prose writings hitherto unpublished. 
The collection has an interest more than 
ephemeral. As its title implies, it reveals 
a poet’s opinions concerning her art and 
other laborers in the same vineyard. Four 
discussions of poetry in the abstract are 
followed by two papers on Walt Whitman 
and Emily Dickinson, these, in turn, being 
succeeded by a group of reviews of books 
of verse by various contemporary writers. 
Of them all, far and away the most nota- 
ble are the essays on Whitman and the 
little Amherst singer. Both have the stamp 
of genius. Hereafter, no one studying the 
work of either of these poets can afford 
to overlook these criticisms, written with 
sympathy and _ discriminating insight. 
Rarely, if ever, have the gifts of these 
American seers, and their place in our 
uative literature, been considered more in- 
telligently, more convincingly. The treat- 
ment of Emily Dickinson is particularly 
well done. For the rest, the book reviews, 
while carrying unmistakable marks of the 
author’s unique qualities, are likely to 
add little to her fame, although, appearing 
just now, the two comments on Masefield 
have a passing significance. As for the 
four essays on the art of poetry, all are 
characteristic, in many ways impressive, 
proclaiming with enthusiasm and force, 
begotten of sincere conviction, in English 
at once polished and sinewy, the princi- 
ples of which Miss Lowell baSed her own 
theory of verse: “The true test of poetry 
is sincerity and vitality. It is not rhyme, 
or meter, or subject. It is nothing in the 
world but the soul of man as it really is.” 
“We should read poetry because only in 
that way can we know man in all his 
moods—in the most beautiful thoughts of 
imagination, in the tenderness of his 
love, in the nakedness and awe of his 
soul confronted with the terror and wonder 
ef the Universe.” How much of a poet 
Amy Lowell was is still an open question. 
But that she was a clear thinker, a true 
literary artist, and a great critic, is an 
undoubted fact, as this volume of her 
prose proves abundantly. A. R. H. 
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Sex Differences 
MAN AND Woman: A Srupy oF SECONDARY 
AND THRTIARY SEXUAL CHARACTERS. By Have- 


lock Hllis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 


Man and Woman, first published in 1894 
and frequently reissued, now appears in 
a considerably revised form. In 18% it 
was a pioneer in the field, and it has long 
been regarded as a classic. It was the au- 
thor’s purpose to bring the present edition 
up to date and to make it somewhat more 
popular. The type and binding are attrac- 
tive, appendices and one or two chapters 
have been omitted, footnotes abbreviated, 
and considerable rearrangement has been 
made. 

Whether the effort to bring the book up 
to date has been equally successful is a 
question. In the years since 18% our scien- 
tificdata regarding sex differences, although 
still fragmentary, have been vastly in- 
creased. The author, while incorporating 
a considerable amount of this enlarged 
knowledge in the new edition, explicitly 
states that it has in no way modified his 
earlier conclusion. It is of course pos- 
sible that he was absolutely right in the 
first place; but if so, it was by reason of 
intuition. 

Hllis’s thesis is, in brief, that the two 
sexes are always equivalent but never 
equal—that each deficiency in one has a 
compensating superiority. It would seem 
to the reviewer that our knowledge is still 
insufficient for a dogmatic generalization, 
and that the pattern scarcely falls by it- 
self into so neat an alternation of a black 
square and a white. The author’s excel- 
lent style at times betrays him into too 
facile antitheses or poetic metaphors, and 
he does not always appear to give due 
weight to the evidence which he presents. 

To take one illustration. The evidence 
available in 1894 tended to prove that 
women had very much more ill health 
then men. More recent studies, and partic- 
warly those of the last fifteen years or 
so, dealing with girls and young women, 
the groups which best show the result of 
changed standards of hygiene, have eut 
down this difference to a marked degree. 
One observer, for instance, who has made 
observations of similar groups of young 
women for thirteen years, noted an un- 
favorable rating of forty-seven per cent at 
first, a figure which had dropped to eleven 
per cent at the end of the time. Although 
Ellis comments on this improvement, he 
appears to attach little importance to it. 
In both editions, after considerable em- 
phasis in one chapter on this greater mor- 
bidity of women, in another chapter he 
says: “Nature has done her best to make 
women healthy and glad, and has on the 
whole been content to let men run some- 
what wild.” Men, however, “have their 
revenge” by “sharpening their aptitudes 
and energies in perpetual confiiet with 
Nature”. It’s pretty; but is it science? 

Nevertheless, much of the book is ad- 
mirable; and however one may criticize 
details, the underlying philosophy is eter- 
nally valid, for a consideration of other 
subjects as well as of that treated here. 

E. A. D. 
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Ragged Island Cave 


MELVILLE HOWE 


Now that the Herring Cove boys knew 
that one could enter Ragged Island Cave 
while the tide flowed and ebbed, they 
could not rest until they had explored 
the cavern. Ted Croy, who had solved 
the mystery, gathered the boys one Satur- 
day, borrowed a dory from Thomas Fow- 
ler, and the group pulled away for the 
island. They amused themselves, until the 
tide served, on a wrecked schooner which 
the winter before had piled up on Star- 
fish Point, the northeastern extremity of 
the island. As soon as the tide ebbed 
away, leaving the beach dry in front of 
the cave’s mouth, they walked in. Ted 
went first, followed by Fred Barrett, Moses 
Putnam, and three others. All bad flash 
lights. In addition, Ted carried, in a 
knapsack, candles, matches, a coil of 
light rope, a hatchet, a compass, and a 


“small trench shovel which an uncle of 


his had brought home from the World 
War. Each boy, also, had his luncheon. 

The flash lights disclosed walls on 
which shining brown rockweed clustered 
and multitudes of barnacles and sea 
snails clung, wet and glistening from re- 
eent salt water. The passage was just 
high enough to walk in until the boys 
penetrated perhaps a dozen rods. Then 
the roof took sharply up to an elevation, 
perhaps of twenty feet at the highest 
point. 

“Snap off your flash lights, boys’, said 
Ted. “It was up there on that ledge that 
the Fowler boys and I waited for the 
tide to ebb. The water came up, touched 
it—would it flood the ledge? No, it held 
steady the way the tide will do just be- 
fore it turns, then fell away. We felt 
like saying our prayers. 

“T guess so’, observed Fred Barrett. 
“Tt’s dark and creepy enough with the 
cave dry. But what is that light shifting 
down from the roof?” 

‘Daylight’, Ted returned. “Those are 
eracks in the earth, leading to the world 
outside. And that is why, when you stand 
on the ground up there, you can hear 
the tide choking and gurgling so plainly. 
Turn on your lights now. 

Just beyond the range of their flash 
lights they heard the tinkle of running 
water. Advancing, they discovered a cas- 
cade sparkling like new silver, flowing 
over a ledge of rock and splashing into 
a blue-black pool. Ted tasted the water 
and said it was fresh and cold as ice. 
Circling the pool by a ledge, giving them 
foot room with hardly an inch to spare, 
they pushed on into an opening between 
two half-bowlders—they called them half- 
bowlders because they closely resembled 
each other and at one time must have 
composed a single great rock. So close 
together were these pieces that the boys 
could only squeeze through with an 
effort. 


“T guess this is the end’, Fred re- 
marked. “But we’ve seen enough to turn 
Herring Cove upside down. Inside of 
three days all the village will be over 
here. It all seems like a fairy tale.” 

“We won’t say it’s the end until we 
can’t squeeze any farther”, Ted declared. 
“We're here to find all there is in this 
cavern.” 

He wiggled and squirmed past a pro- 
jecting spur that tore a rent in his coat, 
flattened down to avoid a bulging shoul- 
der, and uttered a shout. As the startled 
boys squeezed through, one by one, Ted 
pointed with his flash light, and they saw a 
great chamber, perhaps thirty feet across 
and equally high, with a floor of dry sand, 
white and fine. But it was not the 
chamber, surprising as that was, which 
had excited Ted’s shout. Under their very 
eyes, not a dozen feet away, were a bed- 
stead, a table, three stools, and, in a rack 
built against the rocky wall, three guns. 
Six excited boys raced across the sandy 
floor to examine the furniture and the 
weapons. The bedstead, solidly constructed 
of iron rods screwed together, had once 
held a mattress and blankets, of which 
only shreds now remained. Ted thrust 
his foot at the spring and it crumpled 
under the impact. The rods were rusty 
and corroded, but held strongly together. 
The bed was so wide it might have held 
three men. The table and stools had been 
strongly built, too, of some kind of hard 
wood, and had stood the wear and tear 
of time remarkably well. Only a few de- 
cayed pieces came away under the boys’ 
fingers. But the guns interested them 
most. The iron-work was rusty enough, 
and the locks refused to work. All three 
were percussion-cap models. One was a 
musket, of the make carried in the Civil 
War. Another was a heavy-gauge fifle 
with an octagon barrel. The third was 
a doubled-barreled shotgun on the stock 
of which, burned in with a branding-iron, 
were the/letters “H. H. W.” 

“T guess they were pirates and buried 
their treasure here’, Moses Putnam ex- 
claimed. “The old folks say pirates used 
to come to this island.” 

“Likely as not we'd find only bones or 
something”, returned Ted. “But here’s a 
shovel if you want to try.” 

Moses seized the little shovel and pres- 
ently had dug a hole nearly large enough 
to bury him. But all he dug out was 
stones and a few charred embers. 

“What I don’t understand’, Ted mused, 
‘4s how they got their furniture in here. 
They certainly couldn’t have got it 
through that crack we just squeezed out 
of. There’s only one explanation: this 
cave has another entrance.” He directed his 
flash light slowly around the chamber, and 
after a time opened up in the shadows a 
dark passage that, according to his com- 
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pass, led westerly. Following it, the boys 
found that it narrowed in size and that 
the trend was downward. After a time 
the rocks began to reflect shining brown 
weed and barnacles. 

“We've dropped to tide level again”, 
Ted observed. “Now what does that 
mean? We’ve come steadily west, which 
means we can’t be far from the opposite 
side of the island. Wait a minute—snap 
off your lights!” As darkness shrouded 
them and their eyes became accustomed 
to the shadows, they began to make out 
a distant gleam of light. 

“Come on!” eried Ted. “We've found 
the secret now.” Away they rushed, switch- 
ing on their lights as they went. A few 
minutes later, they had to halt, for a great 
bowlder blocked the way. Peering be- 
tween the bowlder and the cave wall, they 
saw the blue ocean, and in the. distance 
the white tower of a lighthouse. 

“Boys”, Ted exclaimed, “we’ve come 
completely: under the island! That is 
Goat Island Light, and it bears due west 
from Ragged Island. We’ve made a great 
discovery.” 

“T don’t question that, Ted’, said 
Moses. “But those pirates certainly 
couldn’t have pushed their bed and table 
through that crack; and that’s what, at 
present, I’m most interesed in.” 

Ted, quick of wit, smiled. “Look at that 
bowlder, Moses! It wasn’t here when this 
old island was made; it’s been rolled into 
place. See how different it is in color 
from the rock on either side; and the 
grain is not the same. I reckon those 
men had some reason for blocking up this 
end of the cave. If they rolled it in, we 
ean roll it out with tools and more help. 
But let’s eat luncheon and go home. I 
can’t stand much more adventure in one 
day.” 

“We'll take the guns’, said Fred, “just 
to prove our story. Besides maybe some 
of the old people will recognize that 
sewito Wise 

“Grandma Fowler knows the history of 


this coast for eighty years back’, Ted 
remarked. “If anyone can explain the 
mystery, she can.” 

So the first person the boys visited 


was Grandma Fowler, ninety years old, 
and with one of those remarkable mem- 
ories found at times among country folk. 
She listened to the story, took the gun in 
her hand, and examined the initials. Then 
into her shrewd eyes came a_ satisfied 
expression. “This piece belonged to Henry 
Wiggins of this town. He was a scalawag. 
One night he and two men from Birch 
Island disappeared ; and at the same time, 
$10,000 was taken from the safe of the 
Seguin Island Boat-Building Company. 
The officers hunted everywhere for the 
thieves, but they had disappeared as if 
the earth had opened and swallowed them, 
which, from your story, it seems to have 
done. It was believed at the time that 
they had been cast away, for, the night 
following the robbery, my brother’s sloop, 
which had been stolen from her moorings, 
came ashore off the bell buoy and was 
wrecked. But no bodies were ever found. 
And now you boys, after all these years, 
have found the solution.” 


(Continued on page 706) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Burden of Proof 

To the Editor of Tae CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

In my few words concerning Dr. Rec- 
cord’s article, I did not say that the belief 
of the great majority past and present 
(including many of the wisest and best) 
was proof of survival; I simply intimated 
—plainly enough, I think—that this fact, 
hardly justifies the sweeping assertion 
that there is no evidence of any kind 
whatever for the belief. Moreover, I did 
not cite the opinions of Tyndall and others 
as proof that blind force cannot create 
eonscious self-direction. I quoted them to 
show that in the present state of knowl- 
edge one may properly make that state- 
ment. A few only have claimed that such 
creation is possible, and these have been 
unable to adduce the slightest evidence. 
Mind and matter or blind force are en- 
tirely disparate; no common unit can even 
be imagined. The burden of proof rests 
on him who makes the claim. When 
Tyndall affirmed that the passage from 
matter (or anything blind) to mind was 
unthinkable, i.e., inconceivable, he was 
right. 


G. C. CRESSEY. 


Parents in the Church School 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


The article on “The Parent-Teacher 
Attitude”, by Edith De Blois Laskey, in 
Tue Rearster of August 14, is practical, 
and especially interesting to students of 
religious education, or education into the 
achievement of living in the realm of 
the highest values. If I understand the 
articles, I heartly agree, and offer this 
corollary to it, for the consideration of 
Unitarian parishes. Instead of having a 
Parent-Teachers’ Association—a very good 
thing—why not go one step farther and 
have an association or class of parent- 
teachers? 

Readers of this journal know that ideals 
of education are changing fast. Education 
at present may be defined, according to 
Dewey, as “the conscious, purposive, and 
continuous reconstruction of experience’. 
This is a radical departure of the old 
ideals of “content education”, and is now 
exemplified fairly well in some high- 
grade private schools which do away with 
the anxiety to make high marks, graduate, 
and secure diplomas. Interest is centered 
in the subject rather than the examina- 
tion of the subject. It requires individual 
instruction of the highest type by win- 
some personalities, which system our pub- 
lic schools would find it almost impossible 
to practice on account of crowded con- 
ditions and economic pressure. 

But this may be partially attempted in 
our church schools, and one of the first 
steps, may I suggest, would be to recog- 
nize, according to this new definition of 
education, who are the real teachers in 
our parishes. 

I often cause a lot of fun and some 
thinking, in a church school class of boys 
and girls of high school age, by asking 


who was their first teacher in English. 
Most of them will say, “Miss .’ Like 
their elders, they do not recognize the 
language teachers in their fathers and 
mothers, any more than our parish edu- 
cational systems. But is not the time ripe 
for an advance step in parish organization 
by recognizing, in practice, the facts? 
Indeed, the fathers and mothers of our 
children are now “de facto” teachers of 
our parishes far more than church or Sun- 
day-school teachers. 

Recent investigation has shown that it 
is possible for older people to learn, al- 
though our schools have been so conducted 
that the pupils, when once attaining their 
objective of graduation and degrees, do 
not enter school or a classroom again. 

Can we dare to believe, at least hope, 
that the new and better educational ideals 
will transform our general parish: actiy- 
ities, and that the segregation of young 
and old, male and female, parents and 
children, has had its day? 

Let us live with our children; then our 
children will live with us, and we all 
shall understand. “The best is yet to be.” 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 
MASs. 


Message of “India in Bondage” 
Spreading; French Translation 


Dr. Walter Walsh, head of the Free Re- 
ligious Movement in London, Pngland, 
preached a sermon, June 15, on Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland’s book, “India in Bondage”, 
urging its importance as pointing the way 
to the solution of the Indian problem. Dr. 
Walsh had his sermon printed and has cir- 
culated it widely in London. 

A French translation of “India in 
Bondage” is to be published soon in Paris. 


ROSLINDALE, 


Memorial to James Vila Blake 


The James Vila Blake Association is 
placing a memorial to Mr. Blake, Unita- 
riaw clergyman and poet, in the reading 
room of the new library and administra- 
tion building of the Meadville Theological 
School. It will consist of a bronze bust 
of Mr. Blake, the work of Miss Ruth 
Sherwood of the Chicago Art Institute, 
and a shelf containing a copy of each of 
Mr. Blake’s published works. These will 
be placed opposite the fireplace, in an 
inset in the wall especially designed for 
that purpose. The cost of the memorial 
is being met by voluntary subscriptions 
from members of the Association. 


Legacies to Church and Mission 


3v the will of the late Mercy F. Harding 
of Westboro, Mass., a bequest of $2,500 is 
left to the American Unitarian Association 
for the benefit of the Unitarian Church, 
Westboro, If the Westboro chureh passes 
out of existence, the fund is to be kept 
by the Unitarian Association for its own 
use. The Children’s Mission to Children 
was left $500. 
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Churchgoing Records 


Omaha leads among parishes that 
reported in the League’s gathering 
of statistics 


With a fifty-six per cent increase in 
the attendance at the Sunday morning 
services during a six-month period last 
year, the First Unitarian Church of 
Omaha, Neb., heads the list of those par- 
ishes that reported on their congregations 
in the Church Attendance Campaign of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Figures 
cover the period from November through 
April. 

The First Unitarian Church in Berlin, 
Mass., reported an increase of twenty-six 
per cent; the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., twenty-two per cent. Other 
percentages of growth in congregations 
were as follows: Milwaukee, Wis., seven- 
teen; Seattle, Wash. (First Church), fif- 
teen; Brockton, Mass., twelve; New 
Brighton, N.Y., eleven; Boston, Mass., 
(First Church), nine; Waterville, Maine, 
eight. A thirty-one per-cent increase was 
registered at the church in Iowa City, 
Iowa, which reported for five months. 

These figures are gathered by the . 
League not for the purpose of promoting 
a competition among churches, but with 
the idea of keeping an accurate record 
of churchgoing among the Unitarians as 
a basis of studying the factors that in- 
fluence attendance. The story of increases 
is only one indication of vitality among 
the churches. Many parishes that do not 
figure largely in the growth statistics 
are nevertheless maintaining creditably 
large congregations. They do not show 
spectacular increases simply because the 
potentialities of growth were, and con- 
tinue to be drawn upon by systematic, 
continuous personal work and publicity. 
So many and so complex are the things 
which influence churehgoing that ocecas- 
ionally a church reporting a decrease in 
its congregation is, after all, in as healthy 
a state as one in which, for special rea- 
sons, there has been in a particular year 
a marked increase. For these reasons, the 
League encourages churches to send in 
their records, regardless of the showing. 
Only complete and continuous record- 
keeping is of value in analyzing church 
attendance. 


Looking for an Organ 


The present organ in the Ann Arbor, 
Mich., church, presented by the relatives 
of the first minister, Charles H. Brigham, 
soon after the church was erected in 1882, 
is much in need of replacement. It has 
never had a blower, and is now out of 
repair. It was thought that there might 
be a possibility of securing a second-hand 
organ from some church which is install- 
ing a new one. Any suggestions would be 
welcomed. 


Hymn Books for Church School 


The First Unitarian Church School of 
Pitttsburgh, Pa., has twenty copies of 
“A Book of Song and Service”, and will 
be glad to send them to any church school 
that can use them, 
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| What California is Doing 


Interesting facts about Tract No. § 


R. BARL M. WILBUR and his family 
haye left us for a visit to relatives 
and friends in New England. The Theolog- 
ical School in Berkeley has suspended its 
work for the summer months, but Dr. 
Morgan, so long identified with the School, 
is in charge and has listed five additional 
students to those already enrolled for 
next year’s session. The Library of the 
School, housed in its fireproof building, 
the generous and wise gift of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, is undergoing a 
thorough revision, and has also received 
some accessions. Among them is a large 
collection of the materials used by Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte in the production of 
his “Life of Thomas Starr King”. This 
collection finds a new promise of useful- 
ness since, in a conflagration which de- 
stroyed the house of his son in San Fran- 
cisco recently, all personal and literary 
effects of Dr. King were lost, making this 
eollection at the School doubly valuable. 
Dr. Wendte has also recently added a 
portfolio of the literary effects and per- 
sonal memorabilia of his classmate and 
friend, Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, includ- 
ing tributes to him since his death. This 
will insure their safety. 

Rey. Clarence M. Reed, for the last 
eleven years pastor of the Oakland Church, 
is absent ,for the month of July. The 
chureh has been supplied during his ab- 
sence by lay and clerical speakers. One 
Sunday our coast superintendent, Rey. 
Berkeley B. Blake, preached on his brief 
but significant sojourn among the Inde- 
pendent Philippine Churches, giving side- 
lights and suggestions as to Filipino 
character and aims. 

Although Dr. Wendte is deprived of the 
use of his eyes for literary work, and 
must depend upon others for aid, he has 
been actively employed in literary and 
missionary endeayors during the summer. 
Among these is a revision and improve- 
ment of the tract published by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, “What do Uni- 
tarians Believe?’ The history of this little 
missive is somewhat. interesting. It first 
appeared in The Chicago Tribune in 1870, 
during Dr. Wendte’s first settlement. 
Later, after his removal to a Cincinnati 
pastorate, it was taken over by Miss Sallie 
Ellis and her Post Office Mission, and 
several thousand copies were distributed 
in this service. Still later, the American 
Unitarian Association adopted the tract 
and it became No. 8 of its series. An ap- 
pendix was added, giving some informa- 
tion concerning the history, membership, 
and endeavors of the fellowship. The tract 
has been translated into six different 
languages, including Japanese, and the 
records of the Association show that to 
date nearly two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand copies have been distributed. It was 
necessary to give it a revision and new 
publication, and Dr. Wendte was requested 
to undertake the task. With the aid of 
Miss W. Curtis this revision has been 
accomplished. 

Another piece of literary work which 


Dr. Wendte has accomplished during the 
summer is the preparation for publication 
of a small volume entitled “The Trans- 
figuration of Life by a Modernist Faith’. 
The book is now in the hands of the 
Beacon Press and will soon make its ap- 
pearance, and Dr. Wendte hopes it may 
be acceptable and helpful in present-day 
religious conditions. 
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Another interesting task in which Dr. 
Wendte has recently engaged was the 
packing and shipping of a library of Ger- 
man classics for presentation to the Ger- 
man Temple Colonies in Palestine. These 
books were the working library of Dr. 
Wendte’s mother, Madam Jane Wendte, 
who for many years was a teacher of her 
native language and literature in Boston, 
and the books were also used by Dr. 
Wendte himself in his later work as Ger- 
man tutor in the Harvard Divinity 
School and in other departments of that 
University. 


In Memory of Elizabeth Goodnow Wicks 


NITARIANS of Indianapolis, Ind., are 

building an addition to their church 
as a memorial to Elizabeth Goodnow 
Wicks, wife of Dr. Frank S. ©. Wicks, 
the minister, who died last December. 

A gift of $5,000 from Miss Frances 
Goodnow to the church to be used for a 
memorial for Mrs. Wicks was the be 
ginning of this project, and men and 
women of the church, in grateful and af- 
fectionate remembrance of the life and 


(city manager) fight to clean up the de- 
plorable conditions which existed in our 
city, I was impressed by the fact that 
much of the leadership in this effort came 
from your congregation. I have thought 
many times that if more of our religious 
organizations would,stop looking into the 
skies all the time, and focus some of their 
attention on things as they are here and 
now, this would be a much better world 
in which to live.” 


ALL SOULS UNITARIAN CHURCH OF INDIANAPOLIS 
With Elizabeth Goodnow Wicks Memorial addition at right of sketch 


influence of Elizabeth Goodnow Wicks, 
are giving the $60,000 needed to build the 
structure. 

The accompanying sketch shows the 
church with the projected addition. The 
new primary room, with its fireplace at 
the front end and its beamed ceiling, to 
be in harmony with that of the main 
church auditorium, will be at the front of 
the addition and will have an outside en- 
trance to harmonize with the entrance 
leading into the church vestibule. On 
week days the room will be available for 
group meetings and social events. There 


will be additional classrooms for the 
chureh school and a new study for the 
minister. : 


Here is an extract from a letter to Dr. 
Wicks that accompanied a subscription 
to the memorial fund from a citizen of 
Indianapolis not associated with the 
church : 

“T suppose we should judge churches as 
we do other institutions and individuals; 
that is, by results. When we were in the 


Six Things Against Censorship 


Rey. Lon R. Call of the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church, New York City, is one 
of the “exceptions” to the churchly ten- 
dency to exercise censorship over people’s 
thoughts and ways, according to The 
New York Telegram, in an editorial. It 
thus quoted Mr. Call’s reasons why he 
considers censorship fundamentally im- 
moral: 

“First, because it flourishes on partial 
facts, often in almost hysterical zeal. Its 
chief concern is propriety, not truth. 
Second, because it defeats its purpose. 
To suppress a book is the most effective 
way of having everyone read it. Third, 
because it assumes, falsely, that conduct 
inevitably follows contamination with the 
eensored thing. Fourth, because no one 
is fit to be a censor over the morals of 
another. Fifth, because it is impossible 
to have any norm or standard by which 
to gauge what the censor calls deceney. 
Sirth, because it assumes that human 
nature is weak and cannot be left to 
choose for itself what it will feast upon.” 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


dull 
is 


No day is 

and no place 
common 
we have eyes 
TO SEE 

its splendor 


if 


Unveil Tablet Marking Site 
of Church in Revere, Mass. 


A tablet marking the site of the First 
Unitarian Church in Revere, Mass., which, 
founded in 1715, was the oldest church in 
that city, was unveiled June 15 at exer- 
cises held under the auspices of the First 
Unitarian Society. It was placed on a huge 
bowlder on the lawn of the Masonic Build- 
ing, which now stands on the site, 

Judge Samuel R. Cutler, president of 
the Winnisimmet, Pullen Point, and Rum- 
ney Marsh Historical Society, delivered 
the main address. Mayor Andrew A. 
Casassa spoke on several historical events 
in Revere. 


Ragged Island Cave 


(Continued from page 703) 

“We've learned where they stayed”, 
spoke up Ted, “but we are not much 
nearer knowing what finally became of 
them”. 

“And we don’t know what they did with 
that ten thousand dollars, either”, Moses 
added. “I’m not satisfied yet that they 
didn’t bury it up in that chamber, or some- 
where else in the cave. I reckon I’ll dig 
again.” 

Grandma Fowler looked severely at the 
eager boy. “Moses Putnam’, she said, 
“T’ve lived to be ninety years old. There’s 
lots I don’t know; but I have learned 
one thing: Money in the earth, or out 
of it, unless you’ve earned it by hard 
labor, means trouble. Look at those rob- 
bers—they had to hide in that dark cave, 
afraid for their lives. You’ve had a les- 
son that ought to last you a lifetime, and 
it’s this: Live honestly; never take a 
dollar you haven’t earned. The greatest 
privilege in this world is to be able to 
look your neighbor straight in the eye 
and say, ‘I’m honest and I’ve wronged no 
man’.”” 

“Grandma”, observed Ted, slyly, “be- 
tween you and Ragged Island Cave, these 
boys have learned a few things that will 
do them no harm”, 

[All rights reserved] 


Monrcrair, N.J.—The following officers 
and trustees of Unity Church were elected 
at the annual meeting: President, Frederic 
G, Melcher; secretary, Miss Dorothea M. 
Marston; treasurer, Henry P. Stout; his- 
torian, Miss M. Louise Watts; trustee for 
unexpired term, Prof. Robert MacDougall ; 
trustees for three years, Mrs. Walter VY. 
Brown, Frederick T. Kellers, Mrs. Charles 
Eldon Thomas. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


WHY MILLIONS |tae camprens mission to cumpren 


avoid the churches—including 

the Unitarian, and what laymen, 

individually and as an organ- 

ized unit of the Fellowship, 

can do about it, will be the 
theme of the 


EASTERN CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S FLEAGUE 
Lenox, Mass., Sept. 19 - 21 


Be forehanded—choose dele- 
gates now and send their names 
to Headquarters at 


SIXTEEN BwAcon STREDT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Academie Year, 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1980. 
For information address 
President SypNEY B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unit- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1980. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, *D.D. 


THE crristian INEXPENSIVE 
UNION VACATIONS 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 

$11.10 WEEKLY. 
48 Boylston Street 


Inquire at 


HUBbard 1122 | Box 16. 


Imstituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurFr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D.. 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches‘as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


| Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 

eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 

All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 

ope _ meleiems room, board, laundry, $800. 
rite to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Andover, N.H., 


College, Gen- 
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| Ten More Windows 


Will complete series to great characters 
in Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn 


Ten antique Wnglish glass windows 
depicting great characters in Christian 
history, executed by G. Owen Bonawit of 
New York City, and formerly in the Wil- 
low Place Chapel, Brooklyn, N.Y., have 
been adapted and installed in the cleres- 
tory of the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., through the 
kindness of the original donors and 
friends. To complete the series, ten more 
windows will be required, and it is ex- 
pected that several persons will take this 
means of placing memorials in the church. 
There will be a tablet on the wall of the 
church, bearing the names of those in 
whose memory the windows have been 
placed. The first ten of the series, already 
installed, are as follows: 

Paul—Apostle, in memory of Joseph 
Lyman. Polycarp—Martyr, the gift of the 
Willow Place Chapel Women’s Club and 
Sunday-school. Augustine—Pietist, the 
gift of the Edwards Club. Benedict— 
Monk, in memory of James McGrath. 
Boniface—Missionary, in memory of Na- 
thaniel Frothingham. Venerable Bede— 
Scholar, gift of a friend. Francis—Saint, 
in memory of Helen F. Harrington. Eras- 
mus—Humanist, in memory of Nelson G. 
Carman. Luther—Reformer, the gift of 
Alfred T. White. Socinus—Apostle of Re- 
ligious Liberty, in recognition of the 
young men of the Chapel who served in 
the World War. 

Three windows formerly in the ground 
story of Willow Place Chapel have been 
placed in the Pierrepont Street Chapel as 
follows: Over the entrance door: Guar- 
dian Angel—in memory of Mrs. Ida S. 
Biereirth, ene of the founders of Willow 
Place Chapel; on the right of the chancel: 
St. Martin—in memory of the two mem- 
bers of Willow Place Chapel who were 
killed in the World War, Charles Olof 
Lind and Walter Leonard Anderson; in 
the clubroom: Sir Galahad—in memory 
of William Allen Butler, devoted friend 
of the boys of the Chapel. 


Associate Alliance at Alton; 
Mr. Mercer on the Unitarians 


The Alliance branch of Alton, Ill, was 
hostess to the second spring meeting of 
the Central Mississippi Valley Associate 
Alliance, held May 8. Here it was an- 
nounced that the Eliot Alliance of the 
Chureh of the Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., 
had made a contribution to the General 


' Alliance Founders’ Fund sufficient to place 


two names on the in honorem list. Shortly 
after this meeting, the Eliot Alliance gift 
was increased sufficiently to place three 
names on the list. 

Rev. Philip Mercer, minister of the 
Alton Church, gave a thoughtful address 
on the earnestness of purpose of the Uni- 
tarians as a fellowship. Before entering 
the Unitarian ministry, he had been allied 
with the Congregationalists. He had at- 
tended conferences of both fellowships in 
Illinois. He reported that, although the 
number of churches represented in the 
Unitarian conference had been far less 
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than that in the Congregational meetings, 
the Unitarian conference had drawn fully 
as large an attendance, and its members 
had evinced a lively interest in all matters 
under discussion and were all aware of 
why they believed as they did. He vig- 
orously combated the idea that Unitarian 
churches are no longer needed, since so 
many churches are now becoming more 
liberal. Unitarians are the pioneers, and 
there will always be a field for them. 


Maintenance Fund Givers 


Following are names of contributors to 
the Maintenance Fund of the Laymen’s 
League and the Y. P. R. U., in addition 
to names heretofore announced from Fund 
headquarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. : 

William Howell Reed, Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Louisa W. Case, Weston, Mass.; G. 
W. Buchanan, Rutherford, N.J.; Frank 
W. Oeffinger, Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Langer and Miss HB. R. Well- 
ington, New York City; Roscoe Guernsey, 
Leonia, N.J.; W. F. Kingman, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Robert J. Krause, San Gabriel, 
Calif.; Cyrus Woodman, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Wendell J. Curtis, Rochester, N. Y.; 
George C. Gardner, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Robert M. Leach, Taunton, Mass.; Miss 
Susan E. Denton, Boston, Mass.; Bliot 
Guild, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Pierre Can- 
tin, Weir, Quebec, Canada; R. Newcomb 
and L. J. Norton, Urbana, Ill.; W. W. Bra- 
man, State College, Pa.; Morgan Brooks, 
Urbana, Ill.; E. B. Elliott, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Henry Stern, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Annie G. Peirce, Weston, Mass.; 
Wyman D. Herbert, New York City; 
Y. P. R. U. Society, Winchendon, Mass. ; 
H. B. Gordon, Auburn, Ala.; Miss Bertha 
M. Roberts, Miss Amy Cross, and Mrs. 
Henry Draper, New York City; Hrnest 
Kresse, Woodhaven, L.I., N.Y.; H. A. 
Billings, Hopedale, Mass.; Y. P. R. U. 
Society, Flatbush, N.Y.; Anderson Woods 
and C. F. Ostergren, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

E. O. Allen, M. T. Baldwin, L. L. Col- 
ling, C. 8S. Cramer, Perry Evans, Prof. W. 
S. Morgan, W. E. Ritter, Daniel Rowen, 
Mrs. Lucy W. Stebbins, C. R. Stone, Dr. 
EB. C. Vanderlaan, Miss Louise C. Wheeler, 
Dr. E. M. Wilbur, F. L. Lawrence, Miss 
Clara M. Wilson, and W. W. Holling, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Mrs. William S. Mills, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; George W. Scott, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Mrs. Fred W. Sumner, Can- 
ton, Mass.; Charles L. Guy, New York 
City; Mrs. E. P. Carver, Brookline, Mass. 

Whitney B. Smith, Concord, Mass.; 
Mieczyslaw Bubieniec, Whitman, Mass. ; 
H. D. Miles, Buffalo, N.Y.; Women’s Eve- 
ning Alliance, New York City; Mrs. P. 
T. Jackson, Sr., Cambridge, Mass.; Frank 
L. Locke, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Eugenia J. 
Comey, Cambridge, Mass.; League Chap- 
ter, Toledo, Ohio; Evan Hollister, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Norman B. Smith, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. A. J. Rogers, Miss Anna 
Bersh, O. F. Brown, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Holdorf, Milwaukee, Wis.; Barn- 
stable Branch Alliance, Barnstable, Mass. ;: 
William G. Barker, William <A. Horton, 
Mrs. F. W. Benson, George W. Grant, 
Charlotte 8. Nichols, Gardner M. Jones, 
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and Nathaniel G. Simonds, Salem, Mass. ; 
Jobn ©. Runkle, Cambridge, Mass. ; J oseph 
N. Palmer, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Kendall F. Crocker, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Y. P. R. U. Society, Concord, N.H.; 
Mrs. Francis H. Hastings, Harry L. Bailey, 
and F. H. Nash, Weston, Mass.; Lucian 
8S. Thayer, Baltimore, Md.; Philip P. 
Chase, Roger Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Brewer, Henry V. Hubbard, and Lincoln 
Bryant, Milton, Mass.; Sunday School 
Society, Syracuse, N.Y.; Charles A. Stone, 
New York City; Allen C. Smith, L. T. Red- 
man, Roger H. Holt, and Harry A. 
Wheeler, Lexington, Mass. 

Mrs. Jane N. Crane, Stonybrook, Mass. ; 
Miss Sara C. Cagner, North LEaston, 
Mass.; Edwin D. Mead, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Delmont, L. Ricker, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Old Fort Club, Young People’s Society, 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John V. Gano, Cincinnati, Ohio; Carleton 
A. Wheeler, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. ; 
Moses T. Stevens, North Andover, Mass. ; 
Marian . Lewis, Lexington, Mass. ; 
Laymen’s League Chapter and Niles W. 
Goward, Springfield. Mass.; S. S. Gross- 
man, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. ; 
Y. P. R. U. Society, Worcester, Mass.; B. 
H. Sargent, Lexington, Mass.; Edgar C. 
Hirst, Concord, N.H.; N. Penrose Hall- 
owell, Milton, Mass.; H. R. Mallinson, 
New York City; Miss Frida Krieger, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Fred W. Krueger, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Dr. Richard H. Stucklen, 
John Bastian, Barbard C. Bach, Charles 
Warner, Charles Warner, Jr., Mrs. A. D. 
Warner, Joseph Segal, V. S. Thomas, F. 
HK. Stone, Leslie P. Mahony, H. G. Irons, 
R. D. String, and Carlton T. Bridgham, 
Wilmington, Del. 


SA ES ST SE 


The minister of the Meadville, Pa., 
Church having resigned, the Pulpit Com- 
mittee of the Church will welcome corre- 
spondence. 

A. W. Ellsworth, Chairman, 
Mrs. W. L. Orrie, 

Miss HWsther Walling, 

EK. P. Cullum, 

Karl Fahr. 
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A model marriage is one in which the 
wife is a treasure and the husband is a 
treasury.—Dallas News. 


Beyond any doubt, any shadow of doubt, 
any possible doubt whatever, the coun- 
try’s greatest need just now is a non- 
croonable song.—Springfield Union. 


Visitor: “Where’s the other windmill 
gone to?’ Native: “We only had wind 
enough for one, so we took the other one 
down.’—New Goblin. 


A Scotchman, in planning his new home, 
left the roof off one room. A friend asked 
the reason for this. “Oh, that’s the 
shower”, replied the Scotchman. 

—Summary. 


Landlady: “Mr. Brown called about his 
account this morning, sir.’’ Lodger: “And 
you told him that I’d just left for Cali- 
fornia?” Landlady: “Yes, sir, and that 
you wouldn’t be back till late this 
evening.’—London Opinion. 


The owner of a cheap watch brought it 
into the jeweler’s shop to see what could 
be done for it. “The mistake I made, of 
course”, he admitted, “was in dropping it”. 
“Well, I don’t suppose you could help 
that”, the jeweler remarked. “The mis- 
take you made was picking it up.” 

—London Opinion. 


Brevity is the soul of modern journal- 
ism. A budding journalist was told never 
to use two words where one would do. 
He carried out this advice in his report 
of a fatal accident in the following man- 
ner: “John Jones struck a match to see 
if there was any gasoline in his tank. 
There was. Age sixty-five.’—‘‘Selected”’, 
by The Christian Evangelist. 


“Were you able to sell old Skinflint a 
grave?” asked the superintendent of the 
cemetery. The agent shook his head. “He 
was afraid he might not get the full value 
of it”, he explained. “But hang it all, a 
man has got to die some time!” exclaimed 
the superintendent. “That’s what I told 
him; but he only answered, ‘Suppose I 
should be lost at sea!’ ” 

—Watchman Haraminer. 

Mrs. Newrich was describing her travels 
to an envious audience. ‘‘And have you 
been in South America?’ somebody in- 
quired. “Many times’, said Mrs. Newrich, 
rather bored. “In fact, I know it from 
end to end.” “Then, of course, you went 
up the Amazon?’ “No! As a matter of 
fact, I didn’t’, said Mrs. Newrich. “But 
my husband went to the top. You know 
I never did care for climbing.” 

Cincinnati Christian Advocate. 


Soon after the arrival of their first 
baby, the wife went upstairs one evening 
and found her husband standing by the 
side of the crib gazing earnestly. She was 
touched by the sight and tears filled her 
eyes. Her arms stole softly around his 
neck as she rubbed her cheek caressingly 


against his shoulder. He started slightly 
at the touch, “It is incomprehensible to 
me, darling’, he murmured dreamily. 


“How can they get up such a crib as that 
for ninety-eight cents?” 
—Masonic Crafisman, 
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Not Avaricious 


Ministers expect the simple life, enough 
to live on and to work on, and no more. 
But the “simple life’ ought to last 
through to the end. This is hardly pos- 
sible unless a modest pension is added 
to the minister’s modest salary. Many 
churches forget to do their share. They 
allow other churches and individuals 
to pay all of the pension of their old 
and retired minister. Is this just? Every 
right-minded church ought to give some- 
thing to the work of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. 


Harotp G, ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


SCE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


a in following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographie—Civil Service 

Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 

156 STUART STREET BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT ; 
Rev, HAROLD G. ARNOLD $ Vice-Presidents 


ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles B Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Dr. Park will preach. All seats 
free at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
Arthur Cushman MceGiffert, Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—THH FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. No services during July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more inse ns. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 


FOR RENT—Historiec South Duxbury. Small 
family camp, Two rooms, town water, screened 
outdoor playroom. Near stores, post office, sta- 
tion, beach. C W. Rvuaenit, Box 48, South 
Duxbury, Mass. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


